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PRICE RAISING AND THE N. R. A. 
Mauritz Hallgren 
in The Nation 

Some officials seem to believe that the 
trick can be turned by restoring prices to the 
1909-13 level. ‘‘We chose that period,” 
Wallace has said, ‘‘because the prices the 
farmers got for their crops in those years 
and the prices they paid for manufactured 
goods and urban services most nearly ap- 
proached an equitable relationship.” It 
is possible, of course, that basic conditions 
may have changed so greatly in the mean- 
time that a return to the 1909-13 price 
levels will not bring about the balance de- 
sired. Other officials have talked a great 
deal about the necessity of controlling 
prices and preventing ‘extortionate prac- 
tices,’ but they speak in the vaguest and 
most general terms. When General John- 
son was asked to explain the meaning of 
some of these terms, he replied: “‘Now, I 
can’t sit here and define the beginning of 
extortion and extortionate prices. But 
the American public damn well knows 
what they mean.” Unhappily, the Amer- 
ican public does not. Nor could anyone 
know what constitutes an unfair or in- 
equitable industrial price level, from the 
standpoint of the farmer’s economic in- 
terests, unless a really serious and scien- 
tific effort were made to balance all of the 
factors entering into the national economy, 
including savings, investments, prices, 
wages, and profits. There is no indication 
that the Roosevelt Administration has 
anything of the sort in mind. 

* * 
PROFITS AND THEN. R.A. 
John T. Flynn 
in Common Sense 

First of all, it must be patent to the most 
casual thinker that when you begin to plan 
capitalism, the character of that plan will 
depend entirely upon those who do the 
planning. The protagonists of national 
planning—George Soule, Stuart Chase, 
Rexford Tugwell, and many others—had 
in mind a system in which representatives 
of the people as a whole would do the plan- 
ning and in which the planning would com- 
prehend a control of wages, interest, pro- 
duction, prices, labor conditions, industrial 
control, and profits... . 

What we have here is something very 
different from that. First of all, nowhere 
is there any suggestion of a control of 
profits. There has been a lot of noisy 
talk by the noisy General Johnson about 
what he would do to profiteers, but there is 
nothing, so far as his law is concerned, 
which he can do, and they know it. 

Meantime the consumer is to be lost 
utterly in the shuffle. Brigadier-General 
Johnson named a committee to represent 
the consumers. It is headed by the daugh- 
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ter of the late E. H. Harriman. At various 
meetings I notice that industry and labor 
are generally represented by numerous 
persons, but Mrs. Rumsey seems to be the 
only consumer representative and recently 
she submitted an approval of the textile 
code some two weeks after it had passed. 
What the worker overlooks is that he is 
not only a producer but a consumer and 
that, under the present economic system, 
things are geared in such a way as to rob 
him pretty thoroughly when he appears in 
the market as a consumer, of any advan- 
tages he has gained as a producer. As a 
producer he always gets a certain amount 
of protection. ... But when on Saturday he 
collects his wages and he steps out into 
the general open market, he does so as the 
most completely unorganized and unpro- 
tected human being on the face of the earth. 
The producer, the jobber and the merchant 
for five thousand years have been perfect- 
ing a mechanism for relieving him of his 
earnings. For this foolish person, this 
jackass-consumer who now shows up on 
Main Street on Saturday night with his 
fourteen dollars as the fruit of the New 
Deal, there is not, so far as I can see any- 
where in this whole New Deal, a sign of 
any sort of protection. As this thing de- 
velops, you will see it pass more and more 
into the hands of the trade associations. 
They will have no trouble controlling the 
politicians. Imagine it with Calvin Cool- 
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idge as President or any one of the Presi- _ 
dents we have had these !ast dozen years. 
Even under Franklin Roosevelt, whom I 
put down as a man of sincere good inten- _ 
tions as regards the workers, these fellows — 
are already crowding in. You will see the } 
worker blessed on one hand with a small — 
raise in pay and on the other hand re- 
lieved of it by a boost in prices somewhat — 
larger. — 
* * A 
THE BOYCOTT AND THE N. R.A. _ 
An editorial : 
in The Hartford Courant + 


.... In its own interest, the Ad- 
ministration ought to be cautious in stir-. 


ring up the passions, the resentment, and 
the hostilities that a boycott would en- 
gender, for the atmosphere so created is — 
the very most inimical to the industrial — 
peace that the Administration so ardently 
desires at the present time. Once an hys- 
teria has been created, it cannot readily be © 
controlled. . . . At the present time the — 
nation is solidly in favor of the fundamen- — 
tal purposes of the N.R.A. Its directors _ 
should take pains that popular backing — 
is not destroyed in a wave of resentment 
that might break all bounds. .. . q 


Fd 
An editorial 7 


in The Nation 

. . . . The only issue is whether liberals, — 
when they see dangerous mistakes being — 
made, should say so publicly or not. If — 
ever the vigilance of the press was essential } 
to the preservation of American liberties, it _ 
seems to us that the present, next to the — 
period ot the World War, is the time. It cr 
is not merely because of the threats of boy- 
cott which so worry The Courani, or be- — 
cause of General Johnson’s threats to 
“smash”—“God help them’—all those ~ 
who don’t go along with the Administra- — 
tion, or because of the danger of hysteria, — 
that we feel so keenly. These are bad 
enough, for they spell the methods of 
fascists and dictators; but what concerns 
us primarily is the danger of losing our 
basic liberties, which must be protected 
now—not after they have been lost. For 
example, we find ex-Governor William E. 
Sweet of Colorado, who, like ourselves, 
has long ardently desired a new industrial 
order and a largely increased measure of 
social justice, saying in an interview in 
Detroit that “labor’s right to strike is, 
of course, inviolate. But it cannot prevail 
now, while this country is in a state of flux. 
It will lose nothing by holding that right 
temporarily in abeyance.” On the con- 
trary, once you let down the bars, once 
you yourself violate what you admit is 
inviolate because men temporarily 
authority think that this is the time to do 
so, you have breached the very citadel o! 
liberty. If you can once demand success 
fully that an inviolate right be held tem- 
porarily in abeyance, you can do it again 
and again, and in the end you will ha 
cause to protest if one by one all the de 
fenses of human rights go by the board. . . 
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Mr. Shaw on God and Man 


Louis Joughin 


a D MONG the Thirty-nine Attitudes used by Mr. 
Shaw when he desires to irritate us into a 
state of attention, is that of a Knower of 
Religious Truths. Now it is very easy to 

this British prophet with a contemptuous 


_ reference to his frequently burlesque style or his pre- 


tension to intimate acquaintance with that ageless 


_ chronological trinity, the past, the present, and the 


future. But any one who has read Mr. Shaw’s books 
—in preference to the newspaper articles about him— 
will know that such a dismissal betokens ignorance of 
a number of really important works. In the several 
and varied realms of human thought through which 


_ this internationally famous pedestrian has wandered, 


George Bernard Shaw may not have reared any out- 


_ standing monument of human thought before which 
men will forever bow. But, as a rule, his ideas have 


been fifty years ahead of his time. In his study of re- 


- jigion he may occasionally be a few steps behind the 


latest accredited theory of the higher criticism, or 
there may be errors of fact; nevertheless, there re- 
mains the obvious truth that the religion of our day 


, cannot neglect a critic whose art is so telling and whose 


keen mind is so fantastically unprejudiced. 


Historical Criticisms of Christianity 


The first question to arise is that of the dramatist’s 
knowledge of the history of Christianity. Let it be 


said at once that there is ample evidence of Mr. 


Shaw’s having ingested a sufficient quantity of Schweit- 
zer or the equivalent thereof. He has adequate 
knowledge of the multiplicity of Messiahs with which 
the Biblical scholar must be familiar, and is versed in 
such lore as the primitive identity of communion and 
enthusiasm. However, on many occasions he brings 
home the fact that the only real significance in the 


~ accomplished historical event lies in the help it gives 


us in interpreting the present religious need. In the 


_ preface to “‘Androcles and the Lion” we read: 


—— 
=< 


The chaos of mere facts in which the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Ode to Charity suggest nothing but 
disputes as to whether they are interpolations or not, in 
which Jesus becomes nothing but a name suspected of 
belonging to ten different prophets or executed persons, 
in which Paul is the only man who could not possibly 
have written the epistles attributed to him, in which 
Chinese sages, Greek philosophers, Latin authors, and 
writers of ancient anonymous inscriptions are thrown 
at our heads as the source of this or that scrap of the 
Bible, is neither a religion nor a criticism of religion. 

. . . For good or evil, we have made a synthesis out 
of the literature we call the Bible. . . . After all, a syn- 
thesis is what you want: it is the case you have to judge 
brought to an apprehensible issue for you. 


lief. 


If the facts are of only secondary importance, the 
same judgment must fall upon all disputes as to credi- 
bility, a state of mind characterized as “‘a subjective 
condition .... not dependent on evidence and 
reason.” The Archbishop, in “Saint Joan,” disposes 
of the whole question when he defines a miracle. 


A miracle, my friend, is an event which creates 
faith. That is the purpose and nature of miracles. 
They may seem very wonderful to the people who wit- 
ness them, and very simple to those who perform them. 
That does not matter: if they confirm or create faith 
they are true miracles. 


Thus, for George Bernard Shaw, Christianity is 
a force for good or evil because it is a system of be- 
But, when he turns to a study of-Jesus and an 
examination of the several principles which make up 
the credo of our religion, he finds, alas, that they most 
woefully misrepresent, subvert, obscure, and deny 
the faith of the founder. 

The picture of Jesus which the Shavian criticism 
brings us is that of a cheerful and pragmatic prophet, 
duly impressed with the greatness of his own message. 
The Nazarene confounds the ascetic followers of John 
the Baptist, and shocks the Pharisaic observers of the 
Sabbath by his eminently sensible remark that the 
day of rest was ordained for the convenience of man. 
This preacher performs miracles, but he does so be- 
cause of his overwhelming pity: he warns the people 
not to base their faith upon the evidence of their eyes, 
and curses them when they treat him as a purveyor of 
supernatural power. ‘Toward the end of his ministry 
the story becomes confused; the preacher devotes less 
time to his people and is more and more preoccupied 
with the tragic fulfillment of his Messianic role. Jesus 
believes implicitly in his mission as savior and his 
judges condemn him because the people are turning 
to a new and hopeful message, abandoning that 
deathless and ubiquitous high god of our race—Things 
as They Are. The finished portrait is that of a man 
of limitless love and innate cheerfulness; furthermore, 
a prophet, a worker of miracles, a god if you will—for 
the prime and sufficient reason that he has been ac- 
cepted as such in the hearts of the people. 

So much for the person of Jesus, but what of his 
doctrine? No paraphrase can do justice to Mr. 
Shaw’s skillful and highly individual summary. 


The doctrines in which Jesus is thus confirmed are, 
roughly, the following: 

1. The kingdom of heaven is within you. Youare 
the son of God; and God is the son of man. God isa 
spirit, to be worshiped in spirit and in truth, and not an 
elderly gentleman to be bribed and begged from. We 
are members one of another; so you cannot injure or 
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help your neighbor without injuring or helping yourself. 
God is your father: you are here to do God’s work; and 
you and your father are one. 

2. Get rid of property by throwing it into the 
common stock. Dissociate your work entirely from 
money payments. If you let a child starve you are let- 
ting God starve. Get rid of all anxiety about tomor- 
row’s dinner and clothes, because you cannot serve 
two masters: God and Mammon. 

8. Get rid of judges and punishment and revenge. 
Love your neighbor as yourself, he being a part of 
yourself. And love your enemies: they are your 
neighbors. 

4. Get rid of your family entanglements. Every 
mother you meet is as much your mother as the woman 
who bore you. Every man you meet is as much your 
brother as the man she bore after you. . . . In the 
kingdom of heaven, which, as aforesaid, is within you, 
there is no marriage nor giving in marriage, because 
you cannot devote your life to two divinities: God and 
the person you are married to. 


By now it is apparent in what direction we are 
being led. Our prophet willingly admits that such 
doctrines as the above must cause immediate anxiety 
to the average stockbroker, and that “the world is 
governed to a considerable extent by the considera- 
tions that occur to stockbrokers in the first five min- 
utes; . ” Furthermore, there is justice in the 
charge that implicit obedience to such teachings, on 
the part of everyone, would soon reduce the world to 
trampdom. There is only one solution possible, a 
reorganization of society in such fashion as to secure 
for the individual the time and liberty necessary to 
that ethical development for which Jesus pleaded. 

The intensity of Mr. Shaw’s admiration of Jesus 
is equaled by his contempt for Paul. The whole re- 
sponsibility for the developed doctrine of original sin 
is laid at the feet of the Damascene disciple. The hy- 
pothesis of everlasting propitiation, the efficacy of 
death-bed repentance after a life of accomplished sin- 
fulness, the exhortation to abject humility, all indicate 
to the British writer that ‘‘there has really never been 
a more monstrous imposition perpetrated than the 
imposition of the limitations of Paul’s soul upon the 
soul of Jesus.” 

Salvationism, Mr. Shaw believes, has succeeded 
for two good reasons: it avoids the expense of Brah- 
manism, and it conveniently relieves the weak from 
the necessity of any serious effort at self-control. 
Luther gave the finishing blow when his theology es- 
tablished the ancillary capacity in which works wait 
upon faith. That, by the way, is the reason “Major 
Barbara’”’ rises to the defense of the Salvation Army: 
the author feels he has found at least one Christian 
group in which repentance is not of much avail with- 
out substantial proof of an altered way of life. 

The opinions of the dramatist about the church 
as a medium for organized worship are, as one would 
expect, not favorable. In his opinion religious feeling 
is primarily an individual experience. The passion- 
ately religious are a world apart in the sense suggested 
by William James, although in fairness to Mr. Shaw 
it should be noted that his insistence is upon unique 
spiritual insight rather than psychic hypersensitivity. 
A clear distinction, however, is drawn between pas- 
sionate belief and the emotional babel of evangelism. 


Dislike of the conservative elements in the 
church gives us some of the most striking invective 
of our literature. Thuswe are told that the failure of 
any one scientific theory does not mean we must re- 
turn to Fundamentalist religious beliefs. Mr. Shaw 
takes a very long breath and lets us have it: 


It must therefore be said very precisely and clearly 
that the bankruptcy of Darwinism does not mean that 
Nobodaddy was Somebodaddy with “body, parts, and 
passions” after all; that the world was made in the year 
4004 B. C.; that damnation means an eternity of blaz- 
ing brimstone; that the Immaculate Conception means 
that sex is sinful and that Christ was parthogenetically 
brought forth by a virgin descended in like manner from 
a line of virgins right back to Eve; that the Trinity is 
an anthropomorphic monster with three heads which 
are yet only one head; that in Rome the bread and wine 
on the altar become flesh and blood, and in England, in 
a still more mystical manner, they do and they do not; 
that the Bible is an infallible scientific manual, an ac- 
curate historical chronicle, and a complete guide to con= 
duct; that we may lie and cheat and murder and then 
wash ourselves innocent in the blood of the lamb on Sun- 
day, at the cost of a credo and a penny in the plate, and 
so on and so forth. Civilization cannot be saved by 
people not only crude enough to believe these things, but 
irreligious enough to believe that such belief constitutes 
a religion. The education of children cannot be left 
safely in their hands. If dwindling sects like the Church 
of England, the Church of Rome, the Greek Church, and 
the rest, persist in trying to cramp the human mind 
within the limits of these grotesque perversions of nat- 
ural truths and poetic metaphors, then they must be 
ruthlessly banished from the schools until they either 
perish in general contempt or discover the soul that is 
hidden in every dogma. The real Class War will be a 
war of intellectual classes; and its conquest will be the 
souls of the children. 


The historical and practical criticism of Chris- 
tianity set forth by the British playwright is unde- 
niably stimulating, whatever may be thought of its 
profundity or accuracy. However, it is essentially 
negative, and in order to do justice to Mr. Shaw one 
must now examine his positive dogma. There is, of 
course, no attempt on his part to furnish the makings 
of a new creed, but he does try to throw light upon 
that general stream of human thought and feeling 


which we call religion. 


Biological Idealism 


In the first place, one must bear in mind that 
George Bernard Shaw is a neo-Lamarckian. He agrees 
with those biologists who hold that living matter is 
part of a general Life Force which has an objectively 
determinable purpose, namely, to perfect itself. 
This will to perfection is present in the living cell and, 
within the limitations of the cell’s power to modify © 
its existing physical equipment, determines its life — 
path. Such a theory is evidently in direct contradic- 
tion to the mechanical selective principle of Darwin- 
ism. Because of its teleological basis, neo-Lamarck-— 
ism is susceptible of development along ethical and 
religious lines, aptly illustrated in Mr. Shaw’s discus- 
sion of the problems of evil and free will. 

A “disorderly” and eccentric god is unbearable: 
the concept of a power so rash as to interfere arbi- 
trarily with the natural order it has established is 
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fantastic and unthinkable that it may be dismissed. 

The sorrows of human life must arise from some other 

eause. Mr. Shaw does not claim omniscience for his 

‘Life Force, and postulates that it may at times be in 
error. In a public address the dramatist is quoted as 
having characterized the typhoid bacillus as “one of 
the failures of the Life Force that we call God... . 

_ Evil things were things that were made with the object 

_ of their doing good, but turned out wrong, and there- 

fore had to be destroyed.” Such an explanation of 

the origin of evil is not entirely convincing, but its 
thor would probably retort that it is as satisfactory 
as one based upon the sinfulness of apple stealing. 

j On the fundamental question of human existence, 

_ that of freedom of the will, Mr. Shaw takes a definitely 

common-sense stand. The will and power of living 

matter to perfect itself is operative in the comparative 
simplicity of uni-cellular life, but it reaches its perfect 
expression only in the conscious purpose of what is at 
present the highest form of animal life. This typi- 
cally Lamarckian reconciliation of evolution and the 
human will disposes of that mindless determinism 
which has sprung from Darwinism. On the other 
hand one must not lose sight of the powerful influence 
which environment exerts upon human life: our choice 

_of action must frequently be limited. 

Most men and women can endure the ordinary an- 
noyances and disappointments of life without commit- 
ting murderous assaults. They conclude therefore that 
any person can refrain from such assaults if he or she 
chooses to, and proceed to reinforce self-control by 
threats of severe punishment. But in this they are mis- 
taken. . . . Men who have suffered several long sen- 
tences of penal servitude for murderous assaults will, 

' the very day after they are released, seize their wives 
and cast them under drays at an irritating word... . 
Burglary fascinates some men as sailoring fascinates 
some boys. Among respectable people how many are 
there who can be restrained by the warnings of their 
doctors and the lessons of experience from eating and 
drinking more than is good for them? 

A brief epitome of Mr. Shaw’s ideas on the history 

_ of religious thought in the West is found in “The Ad- 

 yentures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God.” 

_Imbued with a genuinely religious curiosity, “the 

black girl” goes on a pilgrimage, meeting with and 
questioning the old Hebrew God of Wrath, the Tor- 

menting God of Job, and the gentle Jesus. Other 
travelers cross her path: biological determinists, wor- 
 shipers of beauty, image makers and image breakers. 

In the end, she settles down to a life of humble gar- 

_ dening under the kindly aspect of Voltaire, happily 

married to a reddish-haired Irish Socialist! “The 

- Black Girl’ will not furnish a complete index to its 

- author’s speculations on religion, but it may well serve 

_ as an introduction or summary. 


, 


a 


Religious Experience 
The ultimate issue must now be raised. Does 
George Bernard Shaw give evidence of real sympathy 
with the religious life? Both in his criticism of his- 
torical Christianity and in the startling biological 
ethics he preaches there is ample proof of keenness of 
mind and rectitude of judgment. But the approach 
s admittedly rationalistic. There is no clue as to 
v ether the author is pondering in a rarefied realm 


of ratiocination or whether he has personal knowledge 
of religious experience. Now while it is not necessary 
that we-should establish quantitatively the spiritual 
sensitivity of people who write about God, it is reason- 
able that we should hope to find in them that modicum 
of soulful stirring enjoyed by all but the paralytically 
intellectual. 

Mr. Shaw’s practical morality is in theory based 
upon the will to perfection. In fact, it arises from his 
delightfully fastidious personality. However start- 
ling the doctrine of his plays may be, they never pre- 
sent vulgarity in an attractive light. The playwright’s 
anathema of his miserable schooling suggests the 
quality of his personal morality. 

.... I was taught lying, dishonorable submission 
to tyranny, dirty stories, a blasphemous habit of treat- 
ing love and maternity as obscene jokes, hopelessness, 
evasion, derision, cowardice, and all the blackguard’s 
shifts by which the coward intimidates other cowards. 


One of the accusations the living dramatist hurls 
against the unoffending Shakespeare is that he was 
just that: unoffending to the point of having no posi- 
tive ethical message. Even Doctor Johnson does not 
escape. We are told: “I did not learn my school 
lessons, having much more important ones in hand, 
with the result that I have not wasted my life trifling 
with literary fools in taverns as Johnson did when he 
should have been shaking England with the thunder 
of his spirit.” 

“Saint Joan” establishes beyond doubt its author’s 
understanding of religious experience. There is the 
same alternation between reasoned criticism and bur- 
lesque joshing, but there is more besides. As Archi- 
bald Henderson says, ‘The Catholic Church, the In- 
quisition, the Holy Roman Empire, Feudalism and 
Nationalism, Protestantism and Ecclesiasticism, these 
mighty institutions and faiths, embodied in stage 
figures, wage war to the death over the devoted head 
of the gallant girl.’ But the author himself, in his 
comment, gives us the key to its worth. “All the 
forces that bring about the catastrophe are on’ the 
grandest scale; and the individual soul on which they 
press is of the most indomitable force and temper.” 
Despite the historical setting and the preoccupation 
with human thought in its vaster dimensions, Joan 
rises as an heroic figure dominating and giving poign- 
ant meaning to the entire action. Her resourceful- 
ness and unalterable faith lead her from glory to 
glory. Her downfall comes about through the op- 
position of another and more powerfully established 
faith. With great art the dramatist has given to the 
personality of Joan the little touches which unmis- 
takably bespeak her youth, her womanhood, and 
above all her saintliness. 

As one looks over Mr. Shaw’s works it becomes 
clear that he has a good deal to say about God and 
man. The several discussions of Christianity as a 
world religion are not original, but neither are they in- 
consequential. The biological idealism of which the 
dramatist is so enamored is perhaps more original 
but less profound. And then in “Saint Joan” the 
critic abandons the direct approach and gives a stir- 
ring picture of the religious soul battling its way 
through a world of gigantic conflicting ideas. In all 
his religious discussions, both direct and indirect, 
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George Bernard Shaw can be confirmed in error as to 
detail. But the synthesis is amazing. To appreciate 
it, one has only to consider what the majority of recent 
English writers have had to say about religion. 
Wordsworth presented the world with a creature which 
passed through a metamorphosis from egocentric 
pantheism to the Established Church. Browning, a 
far more intelligent man, was unable to escape the 
honeyed voice of sentimentalism. Many of our con- 
temporary writers show no real knowledge of the re- 


ligion which has been the heritage of our race for two 
thousand years; they find it easier to reject it, or 
frankly to proclaim that they are not interested. 

When George Bernard Shaw has something to say 
he does so in a straightforward fashion. His skill in 
arousing dormant minds is notorious, and the artistry 
of his language is generally conceded. May not those 
whose concern is with religion congratulate them- 
selves that when Mr. Shaw deals with their subject 
he is both inspiring and eminently sensible? 


The Purpose of the Church Re-examined-—-II 


Frederick M. Eliot 


Il 
1) ISCUSSIONS of the Church as an institution 
) 


are apt to become so general as to lose all 
Om contact with specific situations. We sing 
IG249)} with gusto about “the Church of God” that 
moves “like a mighty army,” and, if we are liberals, 
we give to the word Church an inclusiveness of mean- 
ing that is world-wide. It is inspiring and thrilling, 
but it doesn’t connect up with immediate problems and 
opportunities. A vision of “the Church of man,” 
such as I attempted to describe in my previous article, 
is of little value unless it is concretely related to “The 
First Unitarian Church of Zenith City.” 

In the present article I propose to consider the 
individual parish church, assuming that the people 
have in common the attitude toward religion that we 
rather arrogantly call ‘‘liberal’’—that is to say, that 
they insist upon the right of each individual to formu- 
late his own beliefs in the ethical and spiritual realms. 
The essential character of such a church has never 
been better described than by Professor Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, when he said that its bond of fellow- 
ship is not “intellectual assent’”’ but “spiritual con- 
sent.”” The question before us is, how can such a 
church function as an agency for transmitting the 
fire of aspiration? 

Any church—whatever adjective you choose to 
put in front of that noun—must command and re- 
ceive the positive loyalty of its constituent members. 
Even if there be a large number of persons on the 
fringes of the organization—‘‘interested outsiders” 
let us call them, or ‘‘casual attendants’’—there must 
be a core of whole-heartedly devoted members, whose 
loyalty has been built up through many years of dis- 
interested service, surviving the test of many a clash 
of opinion and many a time of stress. They care so 
much for their church that it has become part of their 
very selves, as they have become part of the “‘self”’ 
of the church. They believe in their church with 
deep and abiding conviction. They are “living 
stones’ in its edifice. 

Such loyalty does not preclude criticism—indeed, 
it implies the duty of criticism at appropriate times— 
but it does preclude all criticism that does not start 
from the assumption of the basic worth of the church. 
So long as the criticism is ‘‘from the inside,” it can be 
as drastic as the situation warrants; but only those 
who identify themselves with a church and keep the 
inside point of view through thick and thin, through 


Oe: 


fair weather and stormy, “for better, for worse; for 
richer, for poorer,” are, in the true sense, members. 
There must be a commitment without reservation, 
a love that does not fail. Their loyalty is like that of 
Stephen Decatur’s often misunderstood words about 
his country—a loyalty that keeps its devotion even 
if it has to condemn the policies and actions of the 
one it loves. There need be no slackening in the 
critical judgment, but there must be no slackening in 
the underlying allegiance. 

The natural center for such loyalty is the in- 
dividual parish church; and we can hardly be too in- 
sistent upon holding to that center, no matter how 
wide the circles of interest that surround it. Even 
the widest circle of all, the universal church of man, 
has its center for us in the church of our personal 
affection. “There is no_ substitute,” said John 
Dewey, “for the vitality and depth of close and direct 
intercourse and attachment’’; and unless we maintain 
the intercourse and attachment that are possible in a 
small unit we shall fail to secure any vitality and 
depth in wider relations. Denominational and inter- 
denominational loyalties are all very well, but they 
must not be allowed to displace the primary loyalty 
to the “home” church. 

IV 

When we ask what special efforts will best pro- 
mote the church loyalty we need, we are brought 
directly to the question of program. There is little 
value in trying to formulate any program of activities 
that could be adopted in toto by any church. Too 
much depends upon local conditions. But there are 
a few general principles that have a wide possibility of 
application. 

In the first place, all loyalty grows out of service. 
If we want a body of loyal church members, we must 
have a program of church activities that will give to 
each and every one among them the sense of directly 
sharing in the active life of the parish. This is not 
easy. It requires something like a touch of or- 
ganizing genius somewhere in the church—perhaps in 
the minister, but by no means necessarily. I have 
known laymen and laywomen who could run circles 
round almost any minister on this kind of business; 
and sometimes a small committee can do a better 
piece of work than any individual. The point is not 
who does it, but that in one way or another it must be 
done. Not all at once, of course; but gradually and 


—— 


naturally it must come about that every man, woman, _ 
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and child has a real part in the active life of the church. 
y This activity may be of almost any sort, provided 
those who share it feel that they are needed. ne 
have of late been inclined to look askance at the “4 
stitutional church,” with its variety of clubs He 
classes, its gymnasium and kitchen and workshop; but 
at its best the institutional church was a real church, 
with a real program; and a little thinking would 
‘probably result in discovering all sorts of new and 
interesting things that might be done by people of any 
perch. Nothing that builds up the sense of fellow- 

‘ship is out of place; and the wider the range of ex- 
experiences that people share within their church, 
‘the better. When members of a church can come 

together for an evening of hilarious nonsense, they can 

work together better afterwards—yes, and study and 
argue and worship better together, too. 

It is in the part of our church program that has 
to do with worship that we most need creative think- 
ing. Why liberal churches should be so hidebound 
and unimaginative in the planning and conduct of 
their services of worship is a first-class mystery. 
Many of them cling tenaciously to the stereotyped 
forms of a colorless Protestant worship, or else break 
entirely away and adopt a sort of jerry-built ritualism 
of their own, with less color and no dignity. There 
is no reason why a liberal church should not follow 
both lines at the same time, by the simple device of 
increasing the number of services; and, by using 
imagination, produce both a traditional service of 
simple beauty that will appeal to those who care for 
such forms, and also an austerely radical service for 
thosewho prefer to be literal rather than poetical in their 
worship. Where there are two liberal churches in the 
same community, common sense would suggest a 

division of function at this point; but even in small 
communities a liberal church can offer a much wider 
variety of services of worship than is usual, by free 
and courageous experiment. 

The loyalty we want will come naturally to the 
church member who can honestly say to himself: 
“My church is a place where all sorts of interesting 
things are continually happening, in some of which I 
myself have a real share of responsibility, and from 
which I have found by actual experience that I derive 
mental stimulus, a sense of happy fellowship, and a 
steadily deepening awareness of the spiritual values 
of life. These things I receive because it is a church; 
but because it is also a liberal church, I receive them 
in spite of the fact that I can conform to none of 
the traditionally necessary dogmas of orthodox 
churches.” 

Vv 

“A steadily deepening awareness of the spiritual 
values of life’—that is, after all, the heart of the 
matter. This, I think, is what lies behind the phrase 
from President Morgan’s essay which I quoted at the 
beginning: “So that life shall demand design,” and 
not only demand it, but learn how to discover it, and 
(if it may be) also to create it. When a church can 
offer that gift to its members, it has begun to fulfil its 
real vocation. 

But that gift is never offered except at a price. 
President Morgan adds to his phrase these words: 
“and be willing to pay for it.’”” That takes account of 


the element of discipline, without which no progress is 
possible in any field of human endeavor, and without 
which religion becomes a selfish and dangerous “way 
of escape.” The church has always taught this 
truth, and the repugnance which most of us feel to the 
grotesque extremes to which asceticism has sometimes 
been carried should not blind our eyes to the basic 
rightness of the teaching. “The man who laughs at 
the plank bed and the discipline is a shallow fool,’ 
wrote Baron von Huegel; and a church that tries to 
ignore or evade the necessity for spiritual discipline 
is guilty of the same shallow folly. 

The fact that discipline is self-imposed does not 
alter its essential character, except to make it more 
rigorous and unrelenting. The boy who changes from 
a school where the regimen is strict to a college where 
the atmosphere is one of complete freedom may indeed 
pass through a period of unrestrained license; but, if 
he survive at all, he will soon discover that college 
has nothing to offer him unless he will be his own school- 
master and submit to a discipline that his own in- 
telligence recognizes as necessary. 

We who call ourselves liberals have, I believe, 
been lingering too long in the period of unrestrained 
license. We rebelled against the external discipline 
of the traditional churches; and the revolt was nat- 
ural and necessary. But we have as yet largely 


- failed to get the “college” attitude toward religion, 


apparently imagining that we can get what we want 
without paying for it. Instead of spending so much 
time congratulating ourselves that we are no longer 
under the schoolmaster’s authority, we would have 
done better to turn our minds actively and assiduously 
to the problem of working out new forms of spiritual 
discipline suitable for free men to impose upon them- 
selves. Such discipline will have no artificial authority 
behind it, but it will have behind it the authority 
which we ourselves recognize as inherent in the facts 
of experience. 

In this central element of the religious life, the 
function of the Church will be twofold. First, to 
bring to our attention, in season and out of season, the 
necessity for discovering the conditions under which— 
and under which alone—life may be made beautiful 
and happy; and, secondly, to feed our inner life so 
that we may have courage and patience to subject 
our tempestuous, wayward wills to the discipline 
which our own best thinking acknowledges as having 
rightful authority over us. Without forfeiting the 
charter of individual liberty which is their peculiar 
treasure, churches of the free spirit might in this way 
regain their place in the inclusive fellowship of the 
Church of man, and by so doing render an incalculable 


service to the world. 
* * * 


WHO ARE THESE? 
Hugh Robert Orr 
Who are these that go in fear, 
Hiding from the sun and rain? 
These are they who never knew 
An unconsolable pain. 
And who are these whose laughter rings 
So carelessly against the sky? 
These are they whose hidden tears 
Have drained their sorrow’s fountain dry. 
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TEACHING RELIGION 


UR church schools will reopen in a few weeks and 
the question of religious teaching will arise. What 
shall we teach and who shall be the teachers? 

In many churches adults will discuss the importance 
of requiring the children to acquire certain bodies of 
knowledge that every intelligent Christian ought to 
know. Adults have been deciding what children ought 
to know for several thousand years and they still feel 
competent to make the decision. That is why most 
schools are so stupid. 

The half-hour of religious instruction on Sunday 
morning is primarily an opportunity to move forward 
into a larger spiritual experience. The real test of its 
effectiveness would not be an answer to the question, 
what have you learned? but to the question, where 
have you been? what have you become? Have the 
teacher and the young people together achieved some 
social appreciation, sympathy, insight, purpose? If 
they have not the lesson period has been a failure. 

In order to achieve a significant religious ex- 
perience in the church-school lesson (the worship is a 
separate though not an unrelated problem), three 
considerations are fundamental. 

(1) Whatever is done or talked about must be 
such that the pupils can identify themselves with the 
enterprise and be conscious of its significance. This is 
the true psychological meaning of interest. Of 
course, a great deal of what goes for interesting chil- 
dren is the exact opposite of this: it identifies them 
with something unimportant; it is merely extraneous 
and adventitious, like the silly practice of men teachers 
talking to boys about football. 


(2) This enterprise must be some genuine contact 
with significant social living either in the present or in 
the past. If it is a study of biography—Biblical or 
any other—this would involve an identification with 
the hero in the solution of his problems. If the pupil 
cannot appreciate those problems the material is unfit.. 

(8) The teacher must be a competent leader into 
this social experience. If we cannot secure teachers 
who can teach the lessons, let us find lessons which 
the teachers can teach. We can find men and women 
who have some appreciation of life in its nobler mean- 
ings and who can share that experience with boys and 
girls. I think of a most successful teacher who was 
entirely incompetent to teach the Bible, but who was 
most effective in leading her class into an enthusiastic 
understanding of the charitable enterprises of the city. 

Theodore G. Soares. 


* * 


ENTER SIMPLICITY 


T is not accidental that sermons and editorials are 
today sounding the note of simplicity. Wars, 
suicides, breadlines, and mounting relief lists have 

caused us to challenge our old premise of the happy life. 
Out of the confusion of the world of yesterday which 
economics, sociology and even religion upheld, is 
coming a new emphasis upon the elemental things of 
life, such as character through hard work and beauty 
through leisure. 

We hear more about the desirability of neighbor- 
liness, and suggestions are made that big cities capitu- 
late to a type of organization where groups of villages 
play the leading role instead of being mere feeders to 
the Molock of urbanity. We begin to see that gangs, 
slums and the crushing aninimity of metropolitan 
centers cannot be cured until the big city itself is modi- 
fied. What the Roosevelt administration accomplishes 


~ through Dr. Arthur Morgan in the Tennessee Valley 


and through the twenty-five million dollar Homestead- 
ing appropriation will be a model to follow elsewhere. 
The old communistic experiments, such as Amana, 
which grew up under the shelter of religion, will now 
have the blessing of the government. 

Getting people who are not employed, and who 
may never again find employment, back into self-sus- 
taining communities close to the soil and providing a 
market for their handicraft, will lead to something far 
more significant than mere sustenance. If these 
communities can be made to represent a vertical divi- 
sion of society rather than a mere segregation of un- 
fortunate workers, they will develop something besides 
a full cupboard. An entire community which co- 
operates in doing its work will have its work done 
early in the day, and the long hours of leisure may 
then be filled with all manner of cultural pursuits, 
providing there is a nucleus of people present who 
demand this sort of thing. The new home-mission 
station will not be an abandoned church in a city 
slum, but will be a community house standing in the 
center of a closely integrated community near a good 
highway. Out from this neighborhood center will 
extend the strings of controlled production (garden 
and factory), sponsored recreation and education for 
all ages. The hunger for beauty and the need for a 
rational explanation of living will undoubtedly produce 
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a religious experience which will not be Biblio-centric, 
but rather an outgrowth of the village life. 

This organizing of life about the principle of 
human values rather than mere production—produc- 
tive good rather than production of goods—is bound 
to bring to people a satisfaction in living which all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot do, 
or undo. Harold P. Marley. 


* * 


COOPERATIVE INDIVIDUALISM 


1-TT is more and more being recognized today that 
} the true solution of our social and economic prob- 
\ lems as well as of our religious and intellectual 
_ problems is to be found in liberal group organization. 
_ The present crisis offers us an opportunity to put to 
_ the test our somewhat neglected liberalism. This 
- crisis ought to be met in accordance with the principle 
upon which our liberal churches are based, namely, 
a responsible and cooperative individualism and free- 
dom from governmental or any autocratic control. 
_ This principle is subject, however, to that principle 
of non-interference with other groups or other in- 
_ dividuals that is a prerequisite guaranteed by our 
~ common law and our bill of rights. Our great con- 
_ stitutional guarantees of religious and _ intellectual 
' freedom are all based on the fundamental principle 
_ that we shall not interfere unjustly with our neighbor. 
: This principle of local and individual self-govern- 
_ ment by local self-governing groups is the principle 
i ‘ of a liberal congregationalism; it is also the principle 
_ of the trade-association movement, more precisely 
called the movement for “self-regulation versus 
government regulation” that sprang up among business 
men immediately after the World War. An indica- 
_ tion of the rapidity with which this movement was 
_ developing before the depression may be seen in the 
fact that the code formulated in 1924 by the Chamber 
~ of Commerce of the United States was by 1930 adopted 
by some eight hundred trade associations. The 
formation of the Laymen’s League in 1919 was part of 

_ this movement towards cooperative individualism. 
The revolt against prohibition is another illus- 
tration of the revolt against government regulation 
and for local and individual self-government. The 
; inevitable sequel to this revolt must be the revival of 
local temperance organizations, controlling a delicate 


i 


and difficult situation by cooperatively established 
customs under the common law, without government 
regulation. Even here our aim should be to make the 
individual himself responsible and see to it that neither 
the individual nor the group organization interferes 
‘unjustly with the rights of others. 
We must conclude, then, that this need for group 
organization for the highest common good can be met 
only by developing men and women trained in those 
principles for which our liberal churches stand, that is, 
local and individual self-government. If our liberal 
churches meet the need intelligently we are worthy, 
if not assured, of a remarkable development within 
liberalism during the next thirty years. Many of 
‘the forces of national life have been against us these 
thirty years. All will be with us the next thirty, 
we use our opportunity wisely. 
George G. Bradford. 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY APOLOGIA 
R. W. E. ORCHARD, for many years a notable 
Congregational preacher in London, recently 
entered. the Church of Rome. He has now 
published a defence of his course in a book, ‘From 
Faith to Faith,” which is most interestingly com- 
mented upon in the current Hibbert Journal by three 
representative British religious leaders: a Jesuit priest, 
an Anglo-Catholic clergyman, and a Nonconformist 
minister. 

Dr. Orchard’s move is of special interest to us 
because, in his earlier ministry when he was settled 
over a Presbyterian Church at Enfield, he was so active 
a defender of the higher Biblical criticism that he was 
widely regarded as Unitarian, and by many persons 
was expected to become one of the outstanding liberal 
preachers of the day. 

Many factors have played their part in deter- 
mining Dr. Orchard’s course, but one of outstanding 
influence has been his serious and increasing concern 
for the institutional problem. He was led to Rome 
by his hunger for a Church “not only providing a rich 
fellowship which would foster fidelity to itself and 
encourage devotion to Christ, but gathering all 
genuine Christians, and so be able to function as the 
veritable body of Christ.”’ 

There are liberals who mistakenly assume that 
this institutional problem, which has had such weight 
with Dr. Orchard, is of little importance to us. But 
it isa problem with which we are compelled to grapple, 
for we, too, are under obligation to hold the highest 
possible, honestly thought-through ideal for the 
churches we serve and for which we dare to invite the 
allegiance of earnest men and women seeking spiritual 
light and comradeship in these days. 

We cannot accept Dr. Orchard’s answer to the 
institutional problem because, despite the spiritual 
life resident in the Roman Church, history and ex- 


perience do not, for us, validate its claim to infallible 


inspiration. But we already serve what seems to us 
a nobler and truer ideal of religious fellowship. The 
shortcomings of our liberal church life are only too 
obvious: the absence of devotional habits among 
many of our people; the assumption by not a few who 
call themselves liberals that, by some peculiar grace, 
they do not need the discipline of public worship at 
all; the thinness of much of our thinking and believing; 
the meager use made in many of our churches of relig- 
ious art and symbolism; the social exclusiveness of some 
of our congregations. But it is a high ideal which we 
hold. 

As liberals we seek nothing less than boldly 
to do our part toward building a Church more truly 
Catholic and more effectively Christian than any now 
existing; a Church which will serve human needs in as 
articulate and practical a fashion as does the Roman 
Church, but which will transmit a broader tradition 
of inspiration, and will come, in time, to inspire a 
richer devotional life and a more glorious art, and to 
stand in the world for a faith, not only more reason- 
able, but finally more vivid and life-transforming 
than that of Rome. It is this great purpose which 
justifies our appeal to the world to put its confidence 
in liberal religion. 

Frank O. Holmes. 
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Does Humanism Support Confidence 


in Values? 


A Reply to Dr. Banning 
Roy Wood Sellars 


My attention has been called to a recent article in The Chris- 
tian Register in which Dr. Andrew Banning weighs the account of 
values given by humanists and finds it wanting. Since I am 
specifically referred to, I regard it as a duty to myself and to those 
cooperating with me to defend humanism from its critics. But 
when I say ‘‘defend” I do not mean that I do not try to keep an 
open mind in all these matters. I hope that I shall always be 
ready to learn from those who differ from me. All I ask for is 
fairness. 

Now I am not quite certain that Dr. Banning is fair. If he 
knows my philosophical position—and, if he does not he should 
not have referred to me—he knows that I am not an agnostic but 
a physical realist. That is, critical realism maintains that reality 
is to be identified with nature and that science is supplementing 
common sense and everyday experience by its methods of in- 
vestigation. It has long been my contention that the human 
mind is able to decipher the structure and behavior of the things 
around us, ourselves included. But this is not subjectivism or 
agnosticism. It is a critical form of realism. 

Dr. Banning may reply that, at this particular point, he did 
not have me in mind. But that is the weakness of his article 
which lumps so much together in the vaguest way. Let me quote 
a passage or two which definitely label the humanists as agnostic 
or subjectivist. “‘And despite a very prevalent skepticism I still 
hold that knowledge of the character of our world is a prime 
requisite, not merely for the sake of a successful application of our 
ideals, but for their very formation and growth. . . . In the face 
of this requirement the radical humanist’s assertion that we cannot 
know our objective world (italics mine), or that the world is essen- 
tially indifferent, does not add strength to, but enfeebles, our 
‘value activities.’ ”’ 

To this method of argument I can only reply by using the 
words of the immortal Humpty-Dumpty, “If it were so, it might 
be; if it was so, it would be; but since it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s 
logic.” 

But I want to be irenic, and so I shall content myself with 
assuring Dr. Banning that I have always taught that we know our 
objective world and that I am sure that the other humanists are 
also realists to this extent. 


Concerning Values 


The next point concerns values. And here, also, Dr. Ban- 
ning’s mode of attack works on the same lines. The humanist is 
a subjectivist; he is a romantic who seeks to draw values out of 
his Promethean will and, careless of the universe he lives in, sets 
them up as a program. I quote again. “But let us consider 
whether in this new era, this ‘new deal,’ values will have a firmer 
basis than before, and will be rooted in a more positive assur- 
ance. . . . Henceforth man is to be the creator of values. He is 
no longer to look for them from some source beyond himself, 
which only muddles his conception of them; he will no longer 
keep up the pretense of claiming for them an objective status, 
which only falsifies their true nature.” 

Those who have taken the trouble to discover my theory of 
values know that I regard the value given to any object, or ob- 
jective, as an interpretation of that object, or objective, in the 
light of our knowledge of it and the way it enters our lives. Such 
a value-interpretation is objective in its reference and is grounded 
on facts. An act is right if it is such that it tends to increase hu- 
man happiness, or, more conventionally, if it conforms to some 
established norm. In other words, valuations express man’s life 
in relation to the universe in which he finds himself. 

There are levels of valuation, of course; and we speak of 
naive and of critical valuations. Critical valuations express 


more knowledge and more developed responses. I judge that I 
am one with Dr. Banning on this point, for he uses an illustration 
from music very similar to the one I have used in the last chapter 
of my recent book, ‘The Philosophy of Physical Realism.” In 
fact, I think that his handling of the value question at this point 
is very good. I merely object to being put up as a target ina 
disguised form which I would not have recognized. I must em- 
phasize this point. Thus: ‘‘For these writers do not seem to 
grant that the specific values or ideals arose from an insight into 
the character of the world with which our ancestors were dealing. 
Accordingly, if we accept their version, these ideals did not arise 
from intercourse with a world of facts and events, which make 
history concrete, but simply from the successive and wholly 
unaccountable ‘desires’ of men.’’ And so on. 

The humanist is content to point out that many values in 
the past were naive, because insufficiently based, just as many 
popular values today are naive. And I do not suppose that Dr. 
Banning would deny this. We know so much more about our- 
selves and the world than did those who lived in a pre-scientific 
world. It is our job to reinterpret the institutions which have 
grown up and make them better servants of human happi- 
ness. 


Building an Argument upon an Assumption 


Does not Dr. Banning’s case fall? He is like a lawyer who 
builds his argument upon an assumption. This assumption— 
how he got it into his head I am at a loss to understand—is that 
the humanist takes values to be subjective events taking place 
in the organism, ‘“‘and having no essential relationship to the ob- 
jective world.” Let me assure him that the humanist regards 
value-judgments as objective in reference and founded on knowl- 
edge and personal and social response. The value I assign to an 
auto reflects the market and my satisfactions in my use of it. 
The value I assign to a picture expresses my discriminations of 
design and intention and my ability to respond esthetically. 
The one point I have always made is that value-meanings are not 
independent of human life as are structure and behavior as 
characteristics of things. We are not merely knowing; we are also 
feeling and desiring and willing. In all this we have a purely 
naturalistic but genuinely objective theory of value. 

And now I come to Dr. Banning’s tour de force. Having dis- 
posed of the humanist as subjectivist, agnostic, romantic, per- 
fectionist, Promethean by a kind of postulational method, he 
bows God in. I am reminded of the trick of a magician, who 
removes a cloth and shows something in his hand which was not 
there before. “The sincerely religious man (italics mine), on the 
contrary, has always been a bit more skeptical of man’s full- 
fledged perfection, and somewhat more optimistic about deriving 
spiritual sustenance from a source which is beyond him and sur- 
passes his own resources.” Well, the humanist regards himself 
as sincerely religious, only he has another conception of what re- 
ligion is. He has accepted naturalism and takes science as, on 
the whole, giving a true account of the universe. Man’s job is to 
stand on his own feet and make life as creative and intelligent as 
can be done. Private consolation? Yes; but the sanest way 
to get that is to work with others and courageously face reality. 
It seems to me that it is Dr. Banning who finally strikes the sub- 
jectivistic note. There has been too much self-pity in traditional 
religion. It has been lyric in its cries and sobs. It is time to 
wake up and get busy with personal hygiene and social malad- 
justments. The humanist is by no means hard-boiled, but he 
has a strong suspicion that the traditional religious interpretation 
of the universe has no adequate foundation in fact and that it 
has done more harm than good. 
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Humanism and Subjectivism 
A Reply to Professor Sellars 


Andrew Banning 


The reply of Professor Roy Wood Sellars to my recent article 
on the support of values in humanism brought home to me pre- 
eminently the difficulty of defining humanism. And I venture to 
think that it is a difficulty experienced not only by its critics, but 
by its proponents as well. I was considerably astonished to find 
Professor Sellars not only denying that he is to be classified as 
a subjectivist, but writing as though no humanist could even be 
suspected of any tendency toward agnosticism or subjectivism. 
He dismisses such an assumption quite nonchalantly by quoting 
Humpty-Dumpty, and in general conveys the impression that 
his own statements about the objective reference and foundation 
of values are representative of humanism throughout. I, on 
the contrary, can call to mind several writers who call themselves 
humanists, who affirm the very opposite, namely, that values are 
decidedly subjective. Does Professor Sellars deny that there are 
such humanists, or does he simply omit them from the official 


register? 


An Implied Subjectivism in Humanism 


I did not in my article have Professor Sellars in mind pre- 
eminently, and I must apologize to him if I conveyed that im- 
pression, since I made many statements which would not be 
applicable to him. I did on occasions use the words of Professor 
Sellars, because they conveyed my meaning rather strikingly in 
the instances in question; but I did not set him up as “a target 
in disguised form.” As alternative to this possibility he accuses 
me of having been too vague, and having lumped too much to- 
gether. The reason for this apparent vagueness was the fact 
that I had in mind not any particular humanists, but what I hold 
to be an implied subjectivism in humanism generally, whether 
openly avowed or denied. And I hope to indicate that it would 
not be without justification to hold Professor Sellars’ writings 
liable to the same charge. I did not apply the term ‘“‘subjective”’ 
to humanists directly, because it is a term they rarely adopt to 
describe their position, due no doubt to the unfair odium attach- 
ing toit. Instead I used the term “‘radical”’ to indicate the type of 
humanists I had in mind, and I think I defined them sufficiently 
to preclude anyone’s counting himself among them who does not 
rightly belong there. 

But since Professor Sellars did count himself among those 
ntended, and denied the charge, let us consider whether or not 
nis writings give any evidence of being liable to subjectivism. 
He has referred me to his latest work, “The Philosophy of Physi- 
2al Realism,” and since this book represents in many respect the 
consummation of his thought, I shall base my statements largely 
yn it. Since I am not permitted the space to give a detailed 
1ccount of the principles in this work, I shall be able to present 
ny arguments in only the barest outline, hoping that the reader 
will be sufficiently acquainted with Professor Sellars’ thought 
(0 judge concerning my claims. 

There is much in Professor Sellars’ treatment of values 
which appears favorable to an objective basis for them in the 
sharacter of the world. But my complaint is that the very 
srinciples from which the system of thought as a whole is con- 
tructed, do not sustain this promise. The chief doctrine by 
vhich he hopes to escape subjectivism is that in every cognitive 
ict the object is not inferred but directly implied. The content 
f our perception always refers to, or denotes the object directly. 
t is by virtue of this same factor of denotation that Professor 
Sellars hopes to support the objectivity of values. But a closer 
nvestigation of this idea of “denotation”’ brings to light that it is 
.purely formal act. The term is nowhere defined, but the words 
yhich are used as synonymous with it clearly indicate that it is 
ds 
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purely formal. Among such terms are the following: it is a di- 
recting, an attention towards, ‘‘an aiming, a pointing, a selecting, 
a referring.’ (‘“The Philosophy of Physical Realism,” page 127.) 
But none of these suggest that the object is really grasped, or 
that it contributes anything to the content of the perception. 
The object is merely a focal point, a peg on which the predicates 
are hung. 

But Professor Sellars posits another claim to objectivity, 
and that is his acceptance of the causal theory of sense data, on 
which all predicates are based. But again we are to be disap- 
pointed. For we discover further that the object merely “‘con- 
trols” or “guides’’ sense data, or at the most it is the cause of 
the structure or pattern of the mental response. It is to be 
noted further, that the characteristics which we ascribe to objects 
are not these data themselves, but are merely ‘‘based on” or 
“founded on” them. The original data have been subjectively 
transformed into ideas or concepts, and there is no indication 
given as to the extent of their transformation, so as to insure 
their being still true to the object. This becomes a serious mat- 
ter with respect to the values which we ascribe to objects. For 
their transformation is definitely acknowledged to be accom- 
plished primarily in terms of private interests, attitudes and 
desires. Such being the case, it appears to me to be a sheer act 
of faith to hold that objects are truly revealed or disclosed in our 
thoughts or valuations of them. 

What finally undermines the objectivity of values seriously 
is the fact that for Professor Sellars nature or reality is thoroughly 
physical. “That which is physical is real, and that which is real 
is physical.”” (Page 18.) Consequently we are definitely in- 
formed that we are not to assume that the objects actually possess 
the properties or qualities which we ascribe to them; they are 
merely interpreted in terms of these predications. The counter- 
part in the objects to these ideal qualities are merely ‘forces or 
energies.” What correspondence there can be between an object 
and the ideas by which it is thought, must on such a basis remain 
a mystery. It is not surprising, therefore, that Professor Sellars 
denies the cognitive act to constitute a real relation. Yet this 
denial precludes all possibility of giving human valuations an 
objective basis, since the statement that value designates -how 
objects “‘connect up with human lives” can have no meaning, 
if there is no real relation implied. We must conclude, then, that 
Professor Sellars has not given an adequate basis in his system 
for the objectivity of values. 


Inferring the Existence of God 

In conclusions let me add a few words concerning Professor 
Sellars’ last charge against me, namely that I inferred the exist- 
ence of God unwarrantedly. The formula which he uses in this 
connection, of the magician who by a trick discloses something 
which was not there before, is a rather stale one. But I did not 
have in mind the kind of God which Professor Sellars usually de- 
scribes, an overawing, mysterious, and picturesque sort of per- 
son. I used the term “God” rather as indicating a reality 
coordinate with spiritual and ideal resources, or, if Professor Sel- 
lars prefers, “possibilities” which we find in the world. Ap- 
parently Professor Sellars himself cannot quite escape acknowl- 
edging these, for he feels justified in speaking of the order of na- 
ture, its pattern and persistence of form, which somehow call 
forth similar pattern and order in our lives. To be sure, it is an 
inference from these to the concrete reality of God, but the in- 
ference is no more magical than is Professor Sellars’ theory of 
the emergence of patterns, organization, and mind from matter, 
or that of their being inherent in matter. 
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THE WORLD TODAY: The Rationale of N. R. A. 


A day or two ago an excited young man came rushing into 
the National Recovery Administration headquarters demanding 
“Justice.’”’” He had his lawyer with him. ‘“‘My employer isn’t 
living up to the Blue Eagle,’’ he shouted at me. ‘‘He refused to 
raise my wages.” 

I asked the young man to be seated and with his lawyer to 
tell his story. A competitive company had apparently done 
more for its employees than the concern for which this young 
man worked. This situation had led to a disagreeable argument 
between the boss and this young fellow before me, with the result 
that he, in the end, had lost his job. 

Such an instance illustrates one of the most discouraging 
phases of our work. Here was a man who had a job, and because 
of a hasty temper joined the vast army of unemployed. I asked 
the man to put his complaint in writing, which he did. It will 
come up for investigation in a short time. Then I turned to him 
and said, “I have listened to your story and have taken such ac- 
tion asI could. Will you now listen to mine?” 

This is what I said to him: ‘“Three months ago had you asked 
the average business man, ‘How is business?’ his reply invariably 
would have been ‘Rotten.’ If you asked him about the future 
his reply was seldom one of optimism. 

“Tn fact the situation of business men today might be likened 
to three men lost in a wilderness—employer, employee, and con- 
sumer. Their plight is desperate. They each have left only a 
day’s supply of water. As far as the eye can reach they see no 
help. Suddenly they come upon a pump. They rush up to it 
and frantically work the handle, only to find that no water comes 
forth. Then they realize that if they pool the little water each 
one is carrying there is a possibility of priming the pump. Once 
primed, an unlimited supply of water may be produced. 

“That is the situation which the average business man was 
facing. There seemed to be no hope for the future. Conditions 
were indeed desperate. Then out of the chaos came the Presi- 
dent’s re-employment plan, the fluid to prime the pump. 

“You as an employee were as deep in that wilderness as your 
employer. Had he failed, so would you. And by the same token 
the burden of priming this pump also falls on your shoulders. 
A call to volunteers has been issued, a call to you and your em- 
ployer. You must remember that the first to feel the blow was 
not you, but the man who hired you. He was asked to do what 
seemed to be impossible. He was asked to shorten the hours of 
his workmen, pay them the same wage that he did for longer 
hours, and to take up the slack of those hours he had to put on 
new hands. Simple to visualize. Difficult to execute!”’ 

In the past the entire picture was one of destruction. To 
make the problem of re-employment more vivid, surely you know 
five who have lost their jobs. Let us use that unit of five, but 
in your mind you can add ciphers up to five millions. The in- 
come of these men has ceased. Even necessities of life must be 
curtailed. Where the family once ate steak it is now eating 
corned-beef and eliminating pie altogether. There has been re- 
trenchment all along the line. As a result of this depressed pur- 
chasing power the income of the grocer has been reduced, pos- 
sibly to the point where he has been forced to lay off one of his 
employees. We have been visualizing five men out of work, but 
already one more has been added to the picture. Now let us 
consider the wholesaler from whom many grocers buy. His 
business is materially reduced. Three more men lose their jobs. 
Nine men are now out of work, and their lack of employment will 
affect many others. The picture of destruction continues its 
enlargement. 

That was the picture of yesterday. Today we hope the 
same ratio will hold in the upward swing. Five men back to 
work, the grocery clerk re-employed, the wholesaler hiring more 
help. There results a pyramiding of re-employment. New 


money is in circulation. At last we have something to fight for. 


Now just a word to the employer and employee about that © 


much discussed phrase, “equitable adjustment.” Let me quote 
from Noah Webster—‘‘Equitable,” ‘“‘marked by a due considera- 
tion for what is fair, unbiased or impartial.” 

The head of a great industry came to me. He was ac- 
companied by his lawyer. They had a case involving many em- 
ployees. It was their purpose, I believe, to get from us an of- 
ficial O. K. of the particular equitable adjustment which they 
had decided upon. I told them no one was authorized at this 
time to do such a thing, though I might express my opinion if 
they cared to hear it. They asked for it. 

I said to them: “You both know the definition of the word 
‘equitable.’ Keeping in mind the true meaning of this word I 
believe any employer could work out this problem to the safety 
of his business and the satisfaction of his employee. But you 
seek my opinion. I will give it. I should say yours is not an 
equitable adjustment, and in the same breath, that I am not 
justified in saying it is not. Why? I know nothing of the 
thousand and one details and complications met with in your 
particular industry. But I will say this to you—I believe it is a 
matter of but a few weeks when the code under which your par- 
ticular business will agree to function will have been drawn up 
and in effect. Then the question of equitable adjustment will 
come before a board made up of men in your own industry. I 
believe these men, knowing as they do the possibilities and limi- 
tations of your operations, will tell you in a matter of minutes 
whether this specific adjustment is equitable or unfair. I can 
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picture a man on this board who may well be one of your own ~ 


competitors, a man well qualified to know just what equitable 
adjustment is in your case. 
your place I would set my house in order now, in anticipation of 
the day that is soon to come.” 

I would like to address a word to the women who do eighty- 
seven per cent of the nation’s buying. Great responsibility for 
the success of this plan rests on your shoulders. You are the 
pilots who will steer this money into the channels which we be- 
lieve will lead to prosperity. It is up to you to buy from mer- 
chants who have willingly agreed to do their part. Give your 
money to those who display the Blue Eagle. American women 
have rightly prided themselves on their ability to spend wisely. 
They have always demanded the best for their money. They are 
now facing a new problem. It is evident that prices are rising to 
a slight extent in stores that display the Blue Eagle. This in- 
crease in prices is brought about by the adjustment of hours and 
wages which have, of necessity, increased the price of commodi- 
ties. The government has authorized employers to pass this 
burden on to the consumer. It is a fair and legitimate increase. 
Your contribution to the President’s plan, is to support them. 

No doubt non-signers of the code will offer flashy bargains. 
If you see an article for 25 cents in one of the N. R. A. stores and 
the same piece of merchandise for a few cents less in a store that 
has no Blue Eagle, of which merchant are you going to buy? If 
you buy the cheaper article you will save a few pennies for your 
own purse, it is true, but how are you going to affect your hus- 
band’s pay-check? Unless you buy from N. R. A. merchants, 
the men who have raised or maintained wages and increased em- 
ployment, business will be in a worse condition than before, and 
you who now believe yourselves and your families secure may, 
but we hope not, have to face another crisis. 

Therefore, to the women we say, buy under the Blue Eagle; 
to the workers we urge patience; to the employers, justice. 
Whether you are a home-maker, an employee, or an employer, 
construct your own code—an ideal of fair play and cooperation— 
and live up to it. 

Harold S. Glendenning. 


I believe, gentlemen, if I were in , 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ordeal of Western Religion 


f T. L. Harris 


The Ordeal of Western Religion. By 
Paul Hutchinson. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 139 pp. $1.50. 

This short book by Paul Hutchinson is 
well worth the price and deserves to be 

studied critically by everyone interested in 
the fate of religion. Dr. Hutchinson 
writes so forcefully that his opinions may 
sometimes win a completer assent than 
they deserve, for in his opinions facts and 
prejudices are very dettly mingled. The 
facts to which Dr. Hutchinson has drawn 
attention are almost always the really sig- 
nificant facts, and often they are sig- 
nificant facts which have escaped general 
notice. For instance, Dr. Hutchinson 
writes, ‘“Despite popular belief, this nation 
has never worked out the issue of rela- 
tionship between Church and State.” 
This is a supremely important fact of the 
contemporary religious situation, yet it is 
almost always ignored by liberal and or- 
thodox ministers. The chapter on ‘‘Re- 
ligion versus Caesar’ is admirable, and 
the one on “Religion versus the World” 
scarcely less so. Dr. Hutchinson does 
not shrink from showing in all its tragic 
intensity the antithesis between the ethical 
insights of Christianity and the realistic 
ethic upon which the western’ world in- 
variably acts. Religion emphasizes the 
supreme worth of the individual; all 
Western forms of society, communist or 
capitalist, deny it; liberal Christianity 
avowedly repudiates violence, yet every 
gain of civilization seems to have been 
both won and maintained by brutal vio- 
lence. 

The chapter on ‘“The Changing Mental 
Climate” is less satisfying because it re- 
peats many of the platitudes of liberal 
Protestants without seeming to note where 
the real dilemma lies. The intellectual 
dilemma of western religion is not between 
this dogma and that. It is not so much a 
question even of a choice between a the- 
istic and non-theistic creed, it is the more 
fundamental question of whether or not the 
rational faculty of man has any place in 
religion. In 1908 Father Tyrrell insisted 
the real issue is not between this belief and 
that, but what do we mean by belief? 
Father Tyrrell was a Modernist and Dr. 
Hutchinson is a Liberal Protestant. This 
reviewer’s prejudices are with the Mod- 

 ernists and against the Liberal Protestants; 
he feels that Liberal Protestants such as 
Dr. Hutchinson miss the significant dilem- 
mas of religion and that they misconstrue 
_ the nature of religion. 
- To illustrate from Dr. Hutchinson’s 
book, he makes the usual assumption of 
Protestants that the Jesus of his- 


; 


tory as portrayed in the Gospels was dom- 
inated by an ethical concern: “It certainly 
is fair to claim that if the gospels give any 
one clear biographical note it is that of a 
man terrorized by the spiritual ruin caused 
by the pursuit and possession of wealth.’ 
(p. 52.) Dr. Hutchinson, accordingly, 
disparages that school which “hoots out of 
court the idea that the historical Jesus 
held any ‘principles’ which can today be 
discerned or, if discerned, could be ap- 
uedeeanans: 9h (P| 97) 

Dr. Hutchinson, of course, has a right 
to his prejudice as the Modernist has a 
right to his. History as a scientific study 
cannot decide finally between them, al- 
though the verdict of scholars at present 
inclines against Dr. Hutchinson. But Dr. 
Hutchinson holds, at least implicitly, a 
theory of religion which is even more sus- 
pect, although most popular. He reveals 
his theory negatively, as for instance in his 
passage on the Barthians: “Some of them 
retain a measure of social radicalism to 
this day, but they have utterly divorced 
their religious devotion from their social 
and political interests. Religion has be- 
come for them a-thing by and of itself.’’ 
(p. 123.) Liberal Protestants consistently 
overemphasize the ethical element in re- 
ligion and always underestimate religious 
autonomy. Reading Dr. MHutchinson’s 
book, one feels that the title should have 
been “The Dilemma of Middle Western 
Protestantism.” The dilemma really is 
this: If Christianity is merely or even su- 
premely an ethical insight into what ought 
to be, then it is hard to distinguish Chris- 
tianity from any form of ethical idealism, 
nationalistic or socialistic. It ceases to 
be a religion. The reviewer is probably 
quite as definitely a social radical as Dr. 
Hutchinson; but his “radicalism” results 
only very indirectly from his religion. 
For him, as for others in the Catholic 
tradition, religion is primarily an insight 
into what is, and our ethic is merely 
derivative from that insight. 

However much the reviewer disagrees 
with Dr. Hutchinson on his assumptions, 
he is in close agreement with him on his 
diagnosis. I cannot resist one final quo- 
tation from this important book: “.....I 
believe that we have come to one of the 
great turning points in man’s story, at 
which there will emerge either genuine and 
successful social revolution, or such a frus- 
tration of the aspirations and demands of 
the masses, with consequent despair, as 
will thrust the West into another dark age. 
Thus the terrific task of Western religion, as 
I see it, becomes that of maintaining for 
man direction and meaning in his life, not 


only against the encompassing chaos of 
an unfathomed and affrighting universe, 
but even more against the overwhelming 
confusion of an immediate social situation 
in which all the instruments of social or- 
ganization, including those of religion it- 
self, are under attack and stand in pros- 
pect of vital change.” (p. 112.) 
* * 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRY 


Christianity and Industry in Amer- 
ica. By Alva W. Taylor. New York: 
The Friendship Press. Cloth $1.00. Pa- 
per $.60. 


This little book by the professor of so- 
cial ethics at Vanderbilt University, well 
known to readers of The Christian Century, 
is an elementary discussion of the applica- 
tion of Christian ethics to industrial af- 
fairs. Those who have read in recent years 
the works of Beard, Ward, Chase and 
Douglas will find nothing new in this book. 
It is written rather as a text for classes and 
as a basis of study in adult discussion 
groups in our churches. Those who are 
initiated or otherwise in the field of social 
ethics cannot fail to note how the author 
sometimes expresses his facts with start- 
ling simplicity. This quality may be seen 
in a single sentence which may be taken as 
a text for the entire book or any series of 
discussions likely to come from it: ‘The 
first charge on every business should be a 
living for those who work for it, else life 
becomes secondary to money.” 

Professor Taylor uses excellent strategy. 
One finds no quotations from radicals, 
but only from liberals and conservatives. 
Scott Nearing is left out and the dean 
of the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and the president of 
the Bank of England are put in. This is 
not to say the whole book is diluted lib- 
eralism. For example, it would be fruit- 
ful to discuss in our Unitarian churches, 
attended almost exclusively by the white- 
collar and entrepreneur classes, the fact, 
restated in this book, that the two hundred 
corporations which control forty-nine per 
cent of the business of the nation paid out in 
1929 in wages nineteen per cent less than in 
1928, while in the same period their profits 
were increased by sixty-five per cent! 

It is to be regretted the publication of 
the book could not have been delayed until 
a chapter on N.R.A. was appended. Too 
many figures quoted are those prior to 1929 
and not enough after. 

N.D.F. 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


The Heroism of the Unheroic. By 
Walter Russell Bowie. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 36 pp. $.25. 

Those who know Dr. Bowie will be 
grateful for this opportunity to learn how 
one may face realistically obstacles which 
seem irremovable. Dr. Bowie speaks from 
experience. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Wisdom is 
knowing what 
to do 
and Virtue is 
doing it. 
David Starr Jordan. 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT ROWE, MASS. 


Once again, for the fourth season, mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Valley Associate 
Alliance have had the privilege of gathering 
together at Rowe Camp for four days of 
friendly companionship, inspiration, and 
recreation. With Mrs. Frank Elliott as 
leader and Miss Emilie M. Plimpton as 
chairman of the Committee in Charge, the 
conference, July 10-14, proved most satis- 
factory in every way. The subject for 
consideration was, “The relation of our 
purpose to quicken religious living to our 
articles of faith.” 

The fourteen campers and nineteen day 
delegates met on the porch on Tuesday to 
consider the responsibility of the Alliance 
in quickening religious living in relation to 
our belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Mrs. Elliott stressed 
the necessity for more of the personal 
element in Alliance meetings, making a 
plea for the interchange of religious ex- 
perience among the members. 

At the Wednesday conference, in the 
church, the vitality and the expression in 
every-day life of our belief in the Leader- 
ship of Jesus and Salvation by Character 
were discussed. Mrs. Elliott advocated 
devoting at least one meeting of the season 
to a consideration of the life of Jesus, and 
made a number of fine suggestions as to 
books that might be read in this connec- 
tion. 

The subject taken up Thursday was the 
meaning of the Progress of Man in relation 
to our purpose to quicken religious belief. 
The obligation of church members with 
regard to world citizenship was strongly 
brought out, with suggestions from Mrs. 
Elliott regarding reading along this line. 

Afternoons were given to rest and rec- 
reation, both enhanced by the ideal moun- 
tain and woodland setting of the camp. 
The evenings, after a brief devotional 
service, were spent in games and socia- 
bility. On Thursday, a picnic supper at 
the summit of the Mohawk Trail, with out- 
door service and the reading of a brief his- 
tory of Rowe, made the early evening en- 
joyable, while later the campers, gathered 
around an open fire in the big living-room, 
had the privilege of hearing Rev. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt tell of his experiences as chap- 
lain of the Connecticut State Prison at 
Wethersfield. 

Of the fourteen members of the perma- 
nent group, three were from Hartford, 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Ali Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| versity of Chicago adds to the 
| School’s own curriculum a wide 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


variety of subjects. For informa- 

tion address ~ 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


Chicago 
Hear the “JURY PANEL” at the 


Eastern Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Nichewaug Inn—Petersham, Mass. 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Sept. 15-17 
Entire Inn for Delegates Rates Reduced 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION | 


48 BOYLSTON STREET | 
THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB | 


Summer Camp, Greenfield, N. H. 
Library Games Gymnasium 
Country Week for Children 


Donations and Bequests Solicited 


Conn., three from Holyoke, Mass., two 
from Florence, Mass., and one each from 
Beverly, Mass., Bloomfield, Conn., Bol- 
ton, Mass., Cohasset, Mass., Melrose, 
Mass., and Springfield, Mass. Among 
the thirty-four others attending confer- 
ences were representatives from Amherst, 
Mass., Barre, Mass., Bernardston, Mass., 
Brattleboro, Vt., Deerfield, Mass., Green- 
field, Mass., Plainfield, N. J., Rowe, 
Mass., Springfield, Mass., and Washing- 
con, D.C, 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, a former 
minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Ithaca, N. Y., is filling the pulpit of the 
Community Church in Marshfield Hills, 
Mass., the first three weeks in September. 


Miss Mary-Guay Chapman of Redlands, 
Calif., and Paul Ben Wilson of Berkeley, 
Calif., son of Rev. and Mrs. Ben F. Wilson, 
were married August 19 in Berkeley. Rey. 
Ben F. Wilson, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Erie, Pa., officiated. 


——a 


SUNDAY 
IN DUXBURY, MASS. ~ 


Ancestors’ Day was observed by the 
First Parish, Duxbury, Mass., Sunday, 
August 13. The sermon was given by Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. One 
feature of this annual event, originated ten © 
years ago, when the local chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League adopted the 
custom of seating in the pews purchased 
at auction, nearly one hundred years be- 
fore, the descendants of those sturdy old 
shipmasters who built the present meeting- 
house. Fortunately a list of the pew 
owners, at the time, has been preserved, so 
the present generation of Aldens, Brad- 
fords, Brewsters, Delanoes, Lorings, Peter- 
sons, Sampsons, Soules, Standishes, Wads- 
worths and Winslows may worship in the 
seats of their ancestors. While the meet- 
inghouse was and is austere in its sim- 
plicity, the beautiful silver tankards of the — 
communion service, which the Art Museum 
customarily preserves but are always in © 
place Ancestors’ Sunday, have an artistic 
as well as sentimental value. “4 
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| Anticipating Revolution 


Conclusions of National Religion and Labor Foundation 


Declaring that the United States is now 


in the throes of an economic revolution 
which has been gradually coming upon us 
‘unnoticed, and that the churches have 
been failing tragically in recognizing the 
social and economic needs of men, the 
members of the Traveling Economic 
Seminar of the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation closed their month’s study 
in problems in yarious industries, which 


involved a tour including one or two-day 


sessions at Brookwood Labor College, 
Katonah, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., Detroit, 
_Mich., Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, IIl., 


_ Cincinnati, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wash- 


ington, D.C. The seminar was composed 


of approximately a dozen economists, 


_ 


social workers, and ministers. 

Among those who have appeared before 
the group were: Ex-Governor William E. 
Sweet of Colorado, representing the N. R. 
A.; Dr. Francis J. Haas, Director of the 
National Catholic School for Social Sci- 
ence; W. A. Halbert of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Relief Bureau; Lei- 
fur Magnusson of the International Labor 


- Organization; and Dr. W. L. Darby, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the Federation of 
Churches. 

The conclusions as given to the press by 
Francis A. Henson, economist on the staff 
of the Foundation, are as follows: 

1. The United States is now in the 
throes of an economic revolution which has 
been gradually coming upon us unno- 


_ticed. The National Recovery Act is a 


partial recognition that laissez-faire capi- 
talism is dead. 

2. There are distinct tendencies indi- 
cating a possible triumph of forces which 
are making for fascism in the United 
States. 

8. The N. R. A. is strengthening the 
bonds between employers. Labor, with 
its fear psychology, has been slow to or- 
ganize in its own interests. The only hope 
for the workers is immediate, aggressive 
unionization. 

4. Freedom of speech in labor disputes 
and in strike zones is largely theoretical 
rather than actual. ; 

5. Terrorism and violence are widely 
used against minority groups. 

6. Purchasing power is not yet getting 
into the hands of millions of those who 
need it. 

7. Social work is largely ameliorative. 
It is denied the support to carry on funda- 
mental reconstruction of the social order. 

8. Many business leaders are concerned 
about quick and easy profits rather than 
economic justice for all. 

9. Prostitution has increased enor- 

-mously during the depression. 

10. Education is being drastically cur- 
tailed for lack of funds. Teachers are un- 
organized and unable to protest effectively. 
complete reorganization of our educa- 


tional system is necessary, and state and 
federal funds should be made available 
whenever required. 

11. There is an immediate need of 
legislation to provide health and unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
more steeply graded income taxes, includ- 
ing higher taxes on unearned incomes. 
This legislation is essential, if the N. R. A. 
is to succeed. 

12. Genuine religion was never more 
sorely needed. Where we found religion 
vital, it was a socialized faith being trans- 
lated into the collective life in terms of 
social and economic justice. Religion 
will endure, but the churches have tragi- 
cally failed to recognize the social and 
economic needs of men. They have fol- 
lowed an individualistic technique in a 
society where collective action has become 


imperative. 
* * 


MATERIAL ABOUT 
RAJAH RAMMOHAN ROY 
The Unitarian Historical Library has 
material available, in connection with the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Rajah Rammohan Roy, founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Application for this ma- 
terial may be made to Mrs. George F. 
Patterson, Librarian, or to Miss Dorothy 
Routledge in the Reception Room at 25 

Beacon Street. 
* * 


COPIES OF AUGUST 17 DESIRED 
The entire issue of The Christian Register 
of August 17 has been distributed, al- 
though a large order was placed because 
unusual demand of this issue was antici- 
pated. The Register office will be grateful 
to receive any copies of this issue from 
readers who have finished with their copies. 


* * 


RADIO SERVICES 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


* * 


REV. GEORGE KENT RESIGNS 

Rev. George Kent has resigned as min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
New Orleans, La. His resignation was ef- 
fective August 31. 


MINNESOTA JOINT CONFERENCE 


The annual Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference will be held in St. Paul, Minn., 
October 5 and 6. This will be held jointly 
with the Minnesota Universalist Conven- 
tion. Prospective speakers on the program 
from the latter denomination are: Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, Minn., 
Rev. R. Homer Gleason of Rochester, 
Minn., and Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, 
Mass. The Unitarian denomination will 
be represented by Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord of Detroit, Mich., Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle of the Meadville Theological 
School, Dr. John H. Dietrich of Minne- 
apolis. It is hoped that Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. will be pres- 
ent. Rev. Milma S. Lappala, minister of 
the Virginia Unitarian Church, is presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Conference. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Andrew Banning is tutor in theology at 
Harvard Divinity School, where he re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1932. 


George G. Bradford is a, Junior Deacon 
in the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
and is the author of ‘“‘Business Men and 
the Boys of the Church,” published by 
the Department of Religious Education 
for free distribution. 


Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


Harold S. Glendenning is a counselor in 
the N. R.A. New England district office. 


T. L. Harris has been adviser in religion 
at Harvard. He is the author of 
“Christian Public Worship, History, 
Development, and Ritual for Today.” 


Frank O. Holmes is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. He is a Trustee of 
The Christian Register. 


Louis Joughin, Ph. D., is assistant in 
comparative literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity and University Extension lectur- 
er. During the past year he has as- 
sisted in the church school at the First 
Parish in Brookline, Mass. 


Harold P. Marley is minister of the 
Unitarian Chureh, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the de- 
partment of English of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. He was Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education from 1919-1920, and 
was for several years minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Evanston, Il. 


Roy Wood Sellars is professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Michigan. 


Theodore G. Soares is minister of the 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Pleasantries 
A patient rang the bell of a young den- 


tist who had just started out to practice. | 


The dentist’s wife opened the door. 


“Can I see the doctor?” asked the pa- | 


tient. 


asked the wife. 
“Ts he that busy?” inquired the patient. 
“No,” said the wife, with a winning 


his anniversary.”—Exchange. , 
Ae Pike 

The young son of the family was proudly 
displaying the beautiful Bible he had won 
for regular attendance at Sunday school. 
A friend of his mother’s, who was far from 
old, spoke up. ‘I remember that I won 
a Bible for the same thing when I was your 
age.”’ 

The youngster looked her over critically 


for a moment and then commented, ‘‘Well, | 


that must have been the Old Testament.” 
—Congregationalist. 
* * 

The story is told that when Bishop 
Chandler was riding on a train out West, 
a big, strapping, rough fellow came in and 
sat down beside him. Sizing up the 
Methodist prelate, he exclaimed, ‘“‘Where 
in hell have I seen you before?” 

To which Bishop Chandler replied, “TI 
don’t know; what part of hell are you 
from?”—The Augusta Catholic bulletin. 

* * 

“Tf I stand on my head the blood all 
rushes to my head, doesn’t it?’ 
ventured to contradict him. ‘‘Now,” he 
continued triumphantly, ‘‘when I stand on 
my feet, why doesn’t the blood all rush 
into my feet?” 


No one | 


“Because,” replied Hostetter McGinnis, | 


“vour feet are not empty.’”’—Hachange. 
*x * 


“T want a man to do odd jobs about the 
house, run on errands, one who never 


answers back and is always ready to do my | 


bidding,”’ explained a lady to an applicant 
fora post in the household. 

“You’re looking for a husband, ma’am, 
not a servant!”’ said the seeker for work.— 
Whitely Seaside Chronicle. 

* * 

A city chap out on a hunting trip was 
crossing a large pasture. “Say, there,” 
he shouted to the farmer, in an adjoining 
field, ‘‘is that bull safe?” 


“Well,” said the farmer, “I reckon he’s | 


a lot safer than you are just now.’’—The 


Furrow. 
oa * 


Professor: ‘““Now this plant belongs to | 


the Begonia family.” 


Visitor: “Ah, yes, and you’re looking | 
after it for them while they’re away on | 


holiday?’’—Jack o’ Lantern. 
* * 
Perfection will be reached when the 
automobile can be made fool-in-the-other- 
car-proof.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus: 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m. 


Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 
“Couldn’t you come tomorrow night?” | 


Pomeroy, D. D., of Milton, Mass. 
FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are 


} 
| 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


being held in the Unitarian church during the sum- . 


mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of 


; i k | Tufts College. 
smile, “but you are his first patient and | 


I’d like to surprise him tomorrow, as it’s | 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held 


| in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- 


ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 
Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


"WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Early Issues 
of 
The Christian Register 


will contain 


“The Limits of Economic Nationalism,” 
by Quincey Wright, professor of inter- 
national law, University of Chicago. 


“Our Times Before the Tribunal of His- 
tory,” by Roscoe Pound, dean of the 
Harvard Law School. 


‘A True Confession of a Social Worker,” 
by June Purcell Guild, author of “Liv- 
ing with the Law.” 


“My Ideal Church,” a sermon by Miles 
Hanson, minister of the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass. 


“The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism,” by 
Louis Harap, engaged in philosophical 
research at Harvard University. With 
comments by John Dewy, professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, 
and Edgar Sheffield Brightman, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Boston Univer- 
sity. 


“Gerard Manley Hopkins: Scholastie or 
Mystic?” by Walter B. Pedersen, min- 
ister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Lebanon, N. H. 


“Edgar Sheffield Brightman,” by Albert — 
C. Knudson, dean of the Boston Uni- — 


versity School of Theology. 


“Alfred North Whitehead,” by Gregory 
Vlastos, professor of philosophy at 
Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. 


“Immortality in the Plays of Eugene 


O’Neill,” by Howard L. Brooks, a senior 


in the Harvard Divinity School. 


“Karl Barth,” by Albert Nicholas Kaucher, _ 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, dl 


West Upton, Mass. 


“Some Distinctive Traits of a Liberal 


Church,” by Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. 


To new subscribers The Register is offer- 


] 


oe 


ing the 22 issues from August 1 for $1.00. ie 


